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DEER ON THE HILL- SIDE— After. J. B. Zwecker. 



DEER ON THE HILLSIDE. 



It would be difficult to fathom all the causes 
which make mankind regard the deer with such pe- 
culiar interest, though there are reasons enough for 
the fact. Man in the wild state has always found in 
this animal one of his best sources of supply of both 
food and raiment, and some tradition of* this fact has 
undoubtedly had its effect on the mind of civilized 
man, who is not altogether deaf to the same consid- 
erations, while at the same time recognizing in the 
deer qualities which appeal to a higher range of fac- 



ulties. There is no more graceful animal than the 
deer, whether wild or tame ; no wild animal which is 
more readily tamed and made the friend of man, 
and none of which the chase affords more pleasure to 
the hunter. The shyness and timidity which cause it 
to flee from the approach both of man and of other 
animals, make it more attractive when tamed, and 
give an added zest to the chase of it. For timidity is 
the first and most prominent characteristic of all the 
deer tribe, though a stag at bay has often proved no 
mean antagonist to his pursuers, whether of the hu- 
man race or of some of the inferior animals. This 



timidity, which is the chief means of defense in the 
wild deer, becomes the source of a grateful confiding- 
ness in the animal in the tame state, which, added to 
its graceful form and action, makes it one of the most 
fascinating of pets. 

It is, perhaps, another manifestation of the timidity 
of which we have spoken, that the deer is gregarious, 
being seldom found alone, but rather in herds. In 
the illustration which we publish from Mr. Zwecker's 
picture, such a herd is shown, grouped in the sun- 
shine on the slope of a hill-side in the Highlands.^ A 
more graceful and pleasing addition to the landscape 
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could hardly be imagined. Apparently they have just 
been roused from slumber. The fawns are cropping 
the scanty herbage which appears above the snow, or 
are placidly looking around, ''waking themselves," 
after the manner of human beings, while the stap-s 
are all on the alert for any possible danger. The 
leader and patriarch of the family, as becomes him, 



WAITING FOR THE SHOT.— James Hardy, Jr. 

is alone erect, scanning the horizon or snuffing the 
breeze in search of any cause of alarm, reminding 
one of Scott's vivid description : 

" As chief who hears his warder call, 
' To arms ! the foemen storm the wall,' 
The an tiered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 



Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 
, A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale." 

His search over, if no danger appears, he, too, will 
join the others in leisurely grazing, while if he should 
detect any suspicious sound or scent, the whole group 
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will betake themselves to flight, the stags protecting, 
as best they may, the retreat of their companions. 

The picture deserves study for the faithfulness with 
which the artist has rendered the characteristics of the 
animals and of the scenery surrounding them, as well 
as for the harmonious grouping and composition, and 
the careful handling of light and shade and color. 



WAITING FOR THE SHOT 



Of all the sports to which lovers of the hunt are 
given, there is scarcely one, unless we except hunting 
the buffalo, which is more fascinating than deer-stalk- 
ing as practiced in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
manner in which the hunt is conducted is entirely 
different from that of any other British sport, but 
would not seem so strange to an American. The 
huntsman sets out, armed with a rifle and accom- 
panied by an attendant "gillie" and one or more 
hounds, and proceeds to "beat up" the probable 
haunt of his game on the mountain side. It is the 

f duty of the dogs to find and start the deer, and drive 
him toward the spot where the sportsman has taken 
his stand. The "gillie " accompanies the dogs, and, 
when the quarry is roused from his lair and headed 
in the proper direction, he must restrain them from a 
too eager pursuit, which might spoil their master's 
chance of sport. When once the stag has been fairly 
started toward the. spot where the hunter is, it is the 
duty of both dogs and man — no matter how eager 
they may be for a share in the sport — to wait for the 
echoes of the shot, which ought, and probably will, 
announce the death of the game. Sometimes it be- 

, comes almost impossible to restrain the dogs, who are 
quite as eager, in the chase as their human masters ; 
and on such occasions the "gillie" who has charge 
of them finds his place no sinecure. 

It is such a situation which Mr. Hardy has chosen 
for his admirable picture. Nothing could be better 
conceived than the attitude of both the man and the 
dogs. All three are evidently eagerly waiting for the 
sound of the shot which shall leave them at liberty to 
rush in and learn the result ; and it is difficult to tell 
whether the man or the two noble hounds he holds 
in his strong grasp is most intent on the end of the 
drama they have be^un. They seem to be all three 
of a common family, so eager is the look on the 
man's face and so human is the expression of the 
dogs' countenances. We have printed few pictures 
which were more lifelike and more worthy of study. 



THE CONFESSIONAL. 



The confession of sins, as a preliminary to forgive- 
ness, is a necessary and integral part of the Christian 
religion ; and it is not unnatural that the penitent 
should seek the counsel and admonition of his spirit- 
ual adviser in reference to the pardon of his misdeeds. 
This sort of confession, which is common to all de- 
nominations of Christians, is a very different thing, 
however, from private auricular confession, which is 
authoritatively demanded by the Church of Rome, as 
well as the Greek and other Eastern churches. Pre- 
cisely when. this system of private confession was in- 
troduced into the church is not certain, but probably 
about the fifth century. Confession had, indeed, been 
insisted on previous to that time, the demand being 
based on the authority given (in Matthew xvi. 19 and 
John xx. 22, 23) the Apostles to pronounce the for- 
giveness of sins, which, it was claimed, implied pre- 
vious confession as a matter of necessity. In the 
early days of the church, however, confession was 
made in public, and private confession seems to have 
been substituted for it chiefly on account of the scan- 
dals brought about by public confession. The fourth 
Council of Lateran made confession at least once a 
year a necessary duty for all of either sex, making it 
one of the acts of the penitent— contrition, confession 
and satisfaction — which together constitute the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

Of Protestant churches the Church of England re- 
cognizes the propriety of confession to a clergyman, 
but does not enjoin it as a duty. The Lutheran 
Church strongly enjoined it in words, but in practice 



has never enforced it, and the practice can scarcely 
be said to exist among its members at all. The 
Church of Scotland does not recognize the practice. 

Attempts have been made by what is known as the 
Ritualistic part of the English Church to revive the 
practice, but not without exciting great opposition. 
One curious objection urged against it has been that 
a married clergyman could not be depended upon to 
maintain inviolate the secrecy of the confessional. 

This element of secrecy is undoubtedly one of the 
prime causes of the maintenance for so long a time 
of auricular confession as a necessary religious ob- 
servance. It was probably always observed to a great 
degree, but was first formally established by Pope In- 
nocent III. in the twelfth century, who denounced 
the severest penalties against any priest who should 
reveal, under any pretext, anything confided to him 
at the confessional, and this secrecy has been always 
upheld even by the courts. 

It is in Roman Catholic countries that the confes- 
sional is most regarded, and in them such scenes as 
the one our artist has given us are sufficiently com- 
mon in all the churches, where, at almost any hour 
of the day, penitents — chiefly women — may be seen 
kneeling at the little lattices, and pouring the stories 
of their wrong-doings into the ready ears of their un- 
seen spiritual mentor. One can not help wondering 
what evil this fair penitent may have done, that the 
telling of it should bring such sorrow to her face, and 
that the confessor should be so moved as he appar- 
ently is. Whatever the story may be, none but those 
two will ever know it ; and, penance imposed and 
absolution granted, they may dismiss it from their 
minds, and the penitent go her way — we may hope 
to sin no more. One is involuntarily attracted, too, 
to the little one idly playing with her mamma's rosary, 
and thinking, perchance, of the time when she also 
will kneel at the lattice. Is she wondering what 
naughtiness she will have to confess ? Happy child ! 
her time for penitence has not yet arrived, though 
come it certainly will ; but we may hope that it will 
be a long time first. 



imperishable: 



You mourn for me because my lips seem cold 
And barren, destitute of warmth or bloom ; ~" -• 

You do not know that one glad hour can hold 
Enough of joy to brighten years of gloom. 

You mourn for me because I seem to miss 
The little pleasures for which others live : 

I'd rather have the ghost of my dead bliss, 
Than any living joy that earth can give. 

For I have had my portion, full, complete : 
A cup with Love's own vintage running o'er. 

Shattered full soon ; but oh, so sweet, so sweet, 
A perfect draught, what mortal can have more ? 

I would not even bid the bounty back ; 

And if I died to-night, it would be mine 
To feel no bitter waste, no empty lack 

In life — my cup has held its wine ! 

- Car lot t a Perry. 



ART IN PARIS. 



We parted last at the doors of the Salon, and, 
if it please you, we will return, this time entering by 
the garden, where the sculptures are placed. This 
garden is long, running across the centre of the build- 
ing ; at each end is a fine window of stained glass in 
the form of an arc of a circle ; above the whole length 
of the garden an arched roof of glass, the light soft- 
ened by white canvas stretched across from gallery to 
gallery. A delicious perfume fills the air from thou- 
sands of roses, pansies, azaleas, camellias, and many 
other varieties of flowers, laid out with exquisite taste 
— the French are masters of the art of pleasing the 
eye — and here and there, just where the eye wishes 
a break in the long line of roses, etc., of different 
colors, a luxuriant exotic of the palm or fern family 
raises its broad and serried leaves of sombre green, 
which, falling in graceful curves for several feet 
around, produces the desired relief, and the refresh- 
ened eye wanders with renewed interest from flower 
to flower, even to reading the names attached to the 



different plants, for in addition to the ornamental tke 
useful is added, and the visitor may learn something 
of botany while indulging his fancy for the fine arts. 
All day long the homely sparrow twitters and whirls 
above our heads, perches upon the statues, in the 
laps of women, on the arms of children ; upon the 
summit of the helmet of a savage Gallic chief sits a 
little feathered confidant, and with his head on one 
side eyes the hideous griffin perched upon its top. 
From their several resting-places they dart in noisy 
groups to chase in rapid circles, over and under the 
leaves, the wandering insects ; then off they go, the 
noisiest, jolliest group, all in a heap, to settle them- 
selves, the Lord only knows how, without accident 
at the feet of the gay diners at the "Buffet." One 
confident sparrow has hopped upon a boot to have a 
more extended lookout for crumbs. From this eyrie 
he springs to seize the morsel as it fells, and fly off in 
joy to digest it upon the head of ' ' David the Son of 
Jesse," a charming figure opposite. But let us turn 
our attention to the marbles, plasters, etc. You see 
that the garden is divided in two by an avenue run- 
ning from end to end. This avenue is crossed by 
three others from side to side, thus forming six large 
squares, which are filled with flowers. Along the sides 
of these avenues and down their centres are placed the 
statues, and all around the outside embracing the six 
squares is another broad avenue covered by the gal- 
lery which runs completely around, and where the 
collections of porcelain-painting, faience, enameling 
and the water-colors are exhibited. This avenue also 
is filled with statues — models in wax and clay, which 
being delicate, are encased. Here is a beautiful fig- 
ure, a young girl gathering mussels on the beach ; 
but before commencing, let me tell you the names of 
the sculptors who have received medals : 

Medal of Honor — Paul Dubois (" Military Cour- 
age " and "Charity," figures destined to adorn the 
tomb of General La Moriciere). Medals of the 1st 
Class — Messrs. Jules Felix Coutain ("Eros" and 
"GEdipus and the Sphinx"), Laurent Honore* Mar- 
queste ("Perseus and the Gorgon"), Paul Armand 
de la Vingtrie ("The Serpent-Charmer"). Medals 
of the 2d Class — Messrs. Louis £tienne Marie Albert 
Lefeuvre ("Adolescence"), Emile Hugoulin ("Or- 
estes Taking Refuge at the Altar of Pallas "), Pierre 
Hoursolle ("This Age is without Pity"), Anatole 
Marquet de Vasselot ("Christ at the Tomb," statue 
in black marble and bronze, "Theseus Finding his 
Father's Sword "), Alphonse Cordonnier ( "Medea "). 
Repetitions — Eugene Ernest Chr6tien ("A Prisoner 
of War"), Jean Paul Aube ("The Statue of Pygma- 
lion "). Medals of the 3d Class — Messrs. Auguste 
Paris ("The Dying Adonis "), Honor6 Icard ("St. 
Jerome"), Ernest Christophe ("The Mask"), Louis 
Edmond Cougny ("Bacchante Drinking at a Rhy- 
tion " and "Jean de la Quintinye "), Jean Tournoux 
("Mercury"), Felix Ferru ("A Charmer"), An- 
drary Pousin ("Arab Story-Teller"), Henri Allouard 
("Alexander Duval" and " Ossian "). Honorable 
Mentions — Messrs. Basset, Lemaire, Dupuy, Gugli- 
elmo, Beylard, Gamier, Marcello, Jouneau, Mile. 
Sarah Bernhardt, David,, L. Mabille, Fanniere, Cag- 
giano, Lorin, Lassaux. 

We will now proceed — with these names in mind 
you may be more interested in the works — to return 
to our little gatherer of mussels. It is the work of 
one ' ' not mentioned, " but is nevertheless beautiful. 
Barefooted she stands among the weeds, her ragged 
dress tucked up beyond the reach of the waves. She 
stoops — how perfectly the movement of her svelte fig- 
ure is felt through the coarse garment. Note the 
modeling of the hands and feet, the texture of the 
stuff gown, the basket filled with the shell-fish, the 
expression of the strong face : she is one you may 
meet any day on the coast. For that, it is good, 
being perfectly natural and beautiful. 

Near by is another group not mentioned, "Paul 
Malatesta and Frances de Rimini, " an inspiration from 
Dante's " Hell." The feeling of sympathy and inter- 
est in the young girl is finely rendered, and the classic 
drapery of the time of the poet is charmingly disposed 
to render visible the supple forms of the young lovers. 

A fine nude of a young girl is " Adolescence " 



